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The  Preamble  to  the  Will  of  Archibald  McLcllan  dated  nth  November,  18^3: 

1  Archibald  McLellan  Coachbuilder  in  Glasgow  Considering  that  I  have  for 
thirty  years  spent  much  of  my  spare  time  in  making  a  collection  of 
Pictures  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  and  progress  of  the  various 
schools  of  pointing  in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  the  Low  Countries  and 
France  since  the  revival  of  Art  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  believing 
that  imperfect  as  any  such  collection  formed  by  a  private  Individual  must 
necessarily  be,  it  still  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
studying  the  progress  of  Art  And  also  believing  that  it  may  be  made 
to  form  the  foundation  for  a  more  extensive  and  complete  collection 
through  contributions  from  those  who  have  more  means  and  better 
judgement  to  select  fine  examples  of  the  respective  schools . 


The  front  cover  is  designed  by  W.  J.  Macaulay,  Curator  of  Art, 

It  is  based  on  a  Glasgow  Terrace  built  about  too  years  ago  and  is  intended  to  reflect 
the  period  when  Archibald  McLellan  bequeathed  his  collection  to  Glasgow. 
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EDITORIAL 

To  a  Glasgow  coachbuilder,  .Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  McLellan,  is  due  the  honour  of 
being  the  founder  of  the  civic  collection 
of  art.  We  pav  tribute  to  his  memory  in  this 
number.  He  must  have  been  a  verv  remarkable 
man  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know 
so  little  about  him.  Some  vears  ago  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  odd  papers  and  notebooks  led 
us  to  institute  a  research  into  the  history  of 
the  period.  For  one  reason  or  another  it  was 
not  continued;  but  it  has  now  been  restarted 
and  much  is  expected  from  the  results. 

The  painting.  The  Adulteress  brought  before 
Christ  by  Giorgione  (the  attribution  is  still 
not  universally  accepted)  is  regarded  as  the 
most  notable  item  in  the  McLellan  Collection. 
For  years  the  question,  ‘Should  it  be  cleaned?’ 
has  occupied  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
people,  directly  and  indirectly  concerned. 
The  question  has  now  been  answered. 
When  masterpieces  of  art  are  subjected  to 
treatment  of  any  kind  it  is  never  possible  to 
get  unanimous  opinion  on  the  outcome.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  account  of  the 
whole  procedure  will  make  it  clear  that  very 
serious  consideration  was  given  to  all  aspects 
before  the  work  was  put  in  hand  and  that  the 
fullest  use  of  the  most  up-to-date  methods 
was  made.  We  are  glad  to  place  on  record 
our  indebtedness  to  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  for  invaluable  co-operation  and  to 
Mr.  Helmut  Ruhemann  for  the  technical  skill 
and  competence  he  has  brought  to  bear  in 
producing  such  an  admirable  result. 

Reviews  in  .Art  and  Literature  appear  to 
come  and  go  with  lamentable  frequency. 
This  is  the  i  7th  issue  of  our  particular  con¬ 
tribution  to  Art  conversation  in  Scotland. 
The  present  editor  is  about  to  take  his  leave 
but  he  feels  conhdent  that  the  journal  will 
continue  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  of  a  very  much  wider  public. 


ROGER  LHOMBREAUD 


MONTICELLI  AND  ONE  OF  HIS 
BRITISH  ADMIRERS;  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

<  ‘Man's  genius  is  in  his  hands,  »ork  brings  it  to  his  fingertips.’ 

‘Don't  laugh  at  what  astonishes  you:  there  is  perhaps  genius  in  it,  there  is  ahaj-s  effort.' 

—  MONTICELLI 


IT  IS  not  mere  chance  that  the  Glasgow 
Art  Gallery  contains  nineteen  Monticelli 
paintings^  and  the  National  Gallery  ol 
Scotland,  six;  Scottish  art-loeers  were 
amongst  the  Hrst  admirers  of  the  Proyeni,:al 
painter,  and  distinguished  themsehes  by 
their  fidelity  to  his  memory.  When  Monti¬ 
cell  i’s  third  manner  is  exoked  in  France  (the 
period  beginning  after  1870,  and  the  most 
inspired),  it  is  referred  to  as  ‘la  periode 
d’Ecosse’-  for  then  it  was  that  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  collectors  bought  the  most  finished 
of  his  canyasses  from  the  Parisian  dealer 
Larebeyrette;  Mr.  Coats,  it  is  said,  owned 
some  fifty  Cours  d'.imour.  Scenes  from  the 
Decameron,  and  Reunions  galantes.  In  1886, 

•Twelve  of  them  in  the  Burrell  Collection. 

•Abbe  Amaud  d’Agnel  &  F.  Rnard:  Monticelli:  sa  tie,  son 
oeuvre.  Paris,  1926.  p.  84.  This  book  is  the  only  more  or  less 
reliable  work  on  Monticelli. 

•There  are  several  references  in  the  \’an  Gogh  letters  to 
the  Glasgow  art  dealer,  Alexamler  Rei<l.  and  his  early  interest 
in  Monticelli.  Pissarro  in  a  letter  to  his  son  <lated  2bth 


the  yery  year  of  Monticelli’s  death,  eight  of 
his  paintings  were  presented  to  the  public  at 
the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition:  this 
was  the  first  time  that  any  kind  of  official 
recognition  had  been  giyen  him^.  W.  E. 
Elenley’s  study  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Erench 
Collection^,  is  lucid,  intelligent,  and  we  note 
with  pleasure  that  this  was  the  forerunner  of 
all  other  subsequent  homage  -  so  parsim¬ 
oniously  granted  -  to  the  Proyent^al  master: 

‘With  Monticelli  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
painting  was  colour.  True  it  is  that  he  has  a 
magic  -  there  is  no  other  word  for  it  -  of 
his  own:  that  there  are  moments  when  his 
work  is  infallibly  decoratiye  as  a  Persian 
crock  or  a  Japanese  brocade;  that  there  are 

December  1891,  says  of  him,  ‘This  is  the  man  who  sold 
Monticellis  at  such  high  prices  in  Glasgow.’ 

•Memorial  Catalogue/of  the  French  and  Dutch  Loan 
Collection/ Edinburgh  International  Exhibition  1 886,  (device)/ 
Edinburgh  Printed  at  the  University  Press  by  T.  &  H.  Con¬ 
stable  and  Published  by  David  Douglas  i888/({2o  copies 
printed). 


UonticeUi  and  Arthur  Sj  mom 

Others  when  there 
is  audible  in  these 
\ollevs  ol  paint, 
these  orchestral  ex¬ 
plosions  of  colour, 
a  strain  of  human 
poetry,  a  note  of 
mystery  and  rom¬ 
ance,  some  hint  of 
an  appeal  to  the 
mind.  As  a  rule, 
however,  his  art  is 
purely  sensuous. 

His  fairy  meadows 
and  enchanted 

gardens  are,  so  to  speak,  “that  sweet  word 
Mesopotamia”  in  two  dimensions;  their 
parallel  in  literature  is  the  verse  that  one  reads 
for  the  sound’s  sake  only  —  in  which  there  is 
rhvthm,  colour,  music,  everything  but  mean¬ 
ing.  If  this  be  painting,  then  is  Monticelli’s 
the  greatest  of  the  centurv  .  .  .  .  ’ 

Monticelli  was  given  the  honour  ot  the 
1888  Glasgow  International  Hxhibition  as 
well;  this  caused  a  commotion  in  the  French 
Press,  who  thought  it  the  limit;  the  Journal 
des  Debars  dated  Jan- 


.MONTICELLI 


THE  ORANGE  CA.ME 
Oil  on  panelt  loj  X  2  i  i  im. 

lor  the  rank  in  w  hich  their  own  country  holds 
them  .  .  .  Among  our  painters,  the  one  the 
British  are  putting  in  the  first  row,  is  the 
capricious  and  bizarre  Monticelli,  practically 
unknown  over  here;  Scotland  especially  ,  after 
recent  exhibitions  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgoyy , 
has  come  to  placing  the  fantastic  landscapes 
of  Monticelli  above  all  the  Diaz,  and  on  a 
level  yvith  Watteau!’  But  yvhen  pictures  bv 
Monticelli  fetched  fantastic  prices  in  sales  of 
British  Collections,  French  amateurs  began 


uary  15th,  1890, 

pointed  out:  ‘One 
of  the  most  curious 
features  to  be  noted 
in  British  habits,  is 
the  fashion  in  yvhich 
the  British  public 
welcomes  the  fame 
of  other  countries. 
Britain  consents  to 
admire  from  time  to 
time  French  poets, 
painters  or  novel  ists : 
but  she  insists  on 
doing  so  according 
to  her  own  tastes, and 
always  reserves  for 
herself  the  right  to 
choose  the  artists  she 
means  to  adopt, yvith- 
out  caring  tuppence 


STILL  LIFE 
Oil  on  canvas,  1 8  X  2  {  ins. 
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MONTICELLI  THE  RAVIN 

Oil  on  panel,  14J  X  lo 

Burrell  Collection 


to  take  an  interest.^  At  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Glasgow  in  1901,  eleven 
Monticellis  were  exposed  to  public  admiration 
and  in  1902  Dugald  Sutherland  MacColl’s 
important  hook  Nineteenth  Century  Art-  con¬ 
tained  a  generous  appreciation  of  Monticelli’s 
works.  The  poet  and  critic  Arthur  Symons, 
who  played  such  a  great  part  as  ‘introducer’ 
of  French  literature  and  art,  and  who  had  just 
presented  to  his  own  country  the  Symbolist 
moyement^,  made  MacColl’s  book  an  excuse 
for  speaking  of  the  Nineteenth  century 
painters  in  his  turn:  his  article  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  reyiew:  it  is  a  penetrating  study 
in  which  the  pages  devoted  to  Monticelli  are 
a  model  ot  solid,  far-sighted  appreciation'*. 

Arthur  Symons  shows  how  clearly  marked 


Montiitlli  and  \rthur  Si  mom 

oh  from  all  other  painters  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  .Monticelli,  how  new 
was  his  experiment  and  how  entirely 
personal^.  He  showed,  Symons  opines, 
two  characteristics  which  made  of  him 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  time: 
first,  his  vision  of  things  was  different; 
and  second,  his  rendering  of  that  s  ision 
was  indiyidual : 

‘Every  touch  of  his  brush  expresses 
a  personal  vision,  a  wav  of  feeling 
colour,  and  is  a  protest  against  that  vague 
sort  of  seeing  everything  in  general,  and 
feeling  nothing  at  all,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  seeing  things  as  they  really  are  .  .  .’ 
And  of  the  rendering  of  that  vision;  ‘The 
painting  itself  is  like  the  way  of  seeing, 
hurried,  fierce,  prodigal,  the  paint  laid 
on  by  the  palette-knife  in  great  lumps 
which  stand  out  of  the  canvas.  Looked 
at  close,  some  of  these  pictures  seem  to 
be  encrusted  with  uncut  jewels  ...  At 
the  proper  distance,  the  colours  clash 
together  in  that  irreconcilable  way  which 
Monticelli  meant,  crude  tone  against 
crude  tone;  their  conflict  is  the  picture.’ 

Symons  goes  on  to  show  that  Monticelli 
is  ‘scarcely  at  all  dependent  on  what  he 
sees,  or  rather  he  sees  w  hat  he  likes,  and 
he  always  likes  the  same  thing.  He  tries 
to  purify  vision  to  the  point  of  getting 
disembodied  colour.  Other  painters  have  tried 
to  give  us  the  spiritual  aspect  of  colour.  He 

^The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  from  the  Burty  Collection  made 
4,370  francs,  on  an  initial  bid  of  200  fr,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot, 
Paris,  in  March  1891.  At  the  sale  of  the  Collection  of  Mr, 
Cottier  from  '.ondon,  in  May  1892,  when  25  pictures  were 
sold,  Le  Jardin  d’ Amour  went  for  4,700  fr.,  and  La  Fete  reached 
{,000  fr.  A  Monticelli  attained  similar  heights  at  the  Reid  sale 
at  Glasgow  in  1898. 

^Glasgow:  J.  Maclehose  &  Sons,  1902.  With  101  plates, 
reproducing  paintings  from  the  fine  art  loan  collection  in  the 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  1901. 

®r/ie  Sxmboliit  Moyement  in  Literature,  Heinemann,  1899. 

‘‘Nineteenth  Century  Painting’  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
March  1903,  pp.  320-334. 

‘It  is  true  that  it  has  been  shown  (Fr.  V'iborel:  Les  Peintres  du 
.Midi,  1912,  and  Lionello  Venturi  ‘A  New  Appreciation  of 
Monticelli’  in  the  Burlington  .Magazine,  February  1938,  pp.  70 
and  73)  how  much  Monticelli  owed  to  Loubon,  the  Director 
of  the  school  where  he  studied,  to  Guigou,  to  the  Cezanne  of 
the  years  1863-1870,  but  this  in  no  way  lessens  the  individuality 
of  the  Marseilles  painter. 
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Burrell  Collection  Oil  on  panel,  i(>x2i\  ms. 


soems  to  paint  listenina.’  In  this,  taking,  like  Surprisinsj,  this  opinion  coming  from  an 

W.  H.  Henley,  images  proper  to  the  domain  of  Impressionist  critic  also  a  poet,  certain  of 

music: ‘All  his  painting  tends  towards  the  effect  whose  verses  irresistibly  recall  those  of 

of  music.  He  is  content  w  ith  the  arabesque  of  Verlaine  where,  as  ffenley  said,  there  is 

the  intention,  with  a  voluptuous  delight  in  rhvthm,  colour,  music  —  everything  hut 
daring  harmonies  of  colour,  as  a  musician  meaning;  all  the  more  astonishing,  such  words 

might  he  content  to  weave  dissonances  into  coming  from  Symons  who  was  an  admirer  of 

fantastic  progressions,  in  a  kind  of  verv  the  marionette  theatre,  and  of  the  hallet. 
conscious  madness,  a  Sadism  of  Sound.’  Yet  Had  he  not  written  in  the  ‘World  as  a  Ballet’’: 

Symons  is  more  perspicacious,  for  he  remarks  ‘The  dancer,  with  her  gesture,  all  pure 

on  the  formlessness  of  Monticelli’s  art,  and  svmhol,  evokes  from  her  mere  beautiful 


points  out  the  dangers  of  this  manner:  ‘The  motion,  idea,  sensation,  all  that  one  needs 

mood  of  his  own  soul,  or  the  fierv  idea  at  the  ever  know  of  event.’  And  in  his  ‘Apology  for 

heart  of  these  mere  reds  and  greens  and  Puppets’2;  ‘Gesture  on  the  stage  is  the  equiv- 

yellows:  that  is  his  aim,  and  the  form  which  alent  of  rhvthm  in  verse,  and  it  can  convey,  as 

offers  itself  to  emhodv  that  desire  is  a  some-  perfect  rhythm  should,  not  a  little  of  the 

what  unimportant  accident  to  him.  But  since  inner  meaning  of  words,  a  meaning  more 

form  is  the  language  in  which  alone  we  can  latent  in  things.’ 

express  thought  or  emotion,  so  as  to  he  Here  he  comes  hack  to  attenuate  the  para- 

understood  in  any  verv  positive  or  complete  dox:  if  form  is  to  painting  what  language  is 

way,  it  is  his  error  to  he  inattentive  to  to  the  theatre,  then  Monticelli’s  ‘c.ror’  is 

language,  forgetting  how  little  we  can  express 

hy  gesture  and  the  sound  of  the  voice  only.’  2/./^s,  Acting  and  Mask  (19° O- 
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MONTICFLII  _  II  ^  M  ■  BAZAAR,  MARSEILLES 

Burrell  Collection  Oil  on  panel,  14^x2)^  ins. 


to  be  inattentive  to  lan«uage;  Svmons  goes 
even  further;  what  vsas  tendentious  in  this 
association  of  painting  with  music  to  which, 
like  Henlev  and  like  several  French  critics 
before  and  after  190J,  he  had  recourse,  he 
himself  corrected:  ‘Some  of  the  formlessness 
of  his  painting  comes  from  that  singular 
conhdence  of  his  that  the  emotional  expres¬ 
siveness  of  music,  together  with  its  apparent 
escape  from  formal  realitv,  can  be  transferred 
without  loss  to  the  art  of  painting.  Does  he 
not,  however,  forget  that  music  is  realiv  the 
most  formal  and  even  fettered  of  the  arts, 
a  kind  of  divine  mathematics,  in  which  the 
figures  on  the  slate  begin  to  sing?  At  one  end 
a  dry  science,  at  the  other  an  inspired  voice, 
music  can  express  emotion  only  bv  its  own 
severely  practical  method  .  .  .  On  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  analogy,  music  corresponds  to  a 
picture  in  which  there  is  Hrst  of  all  very 
careful  drawing.  But  that  is  not  the  way  in 
which  it  is  seen  bv  theorists  like  Monticelli, 
whom  we  must  take  as  he  is:  a  painter  who 
would  make  pictures  sing,  not  according  to 
the  rules  of  music,  but  according  to  a 
seductive  misinterpretation  of  them.’ 


So  this  essay  is  harmonious,  with  Hne 
shades  of  meaning,  vet  remains  impassioned. 
Symons  is  clear  enough  to  praise  the  work  of 
the  master  he  admires,  without,  however, 
imitating  the  exaggeration  of  some:  ‘I  confess,’ 
he  says,  ‘that  (Monticelli)  interests  me  more 
than  many  better  painters.’  Fie  shows  how 
precarious  is  Monticelli’s  last  method,  in 
that  he  sacrihees  perhaps  too  much  to  the 
drawing,  but  Symons  heralds  Marcel  Proust 
who  affirmed,  ‘style  for  the  writer,  as  for  the 
painter,  is  a  question  not  of  technique,  but 
of  vision,’  a  thought  which  rejoins  the 
aphorism  of  Monticelli  himself:  ‘The  colours 
are  on  the  palette,  but  colour  is  in  the  brain.’ 

At  last,  in  France,  Monticelli’s  genius  is 
slowly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  it  deserves; 
in  Marseilles  and  I  vons  opinions  had  already 
veered  in  that  direction  several  years  ago. 
Paris,  however,  remained  reticent  until  the 
day  when  the  Musees  Nationaux  organized 
the  fine  Exhibition  centred  around  Monticelli 
and  the  ProiemuJ  Rarosjue,  in  the  Orangerie: 
sixty  pictures  (specially  chosen  to  illustrate 
only  part  of  the  artist’s  production)  were 
exposed  from  June  to  September  last  year. 

{continued  on  page  3  1 ) 
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ARCHIBALD  McLHLLAN 
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The  name  and  fame  oJ  Archibald 
McLellan,  Glasgow  Magistrate  and 
businessman  are  not,  happilv,  conhned 
to  his  native  citv  but  recognized  wherever 
the  subject  ol  outstanding  art  collections  is 
discussed. 

He  lived  in  a  changing  world;  born  in  i  797 
when  the  Hrst  exuberances  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  over, 
when  Napoleon  was 
dispersing  the  armies 
of  Austria,  and  the  Hrst 
regiments  of  the  new 
Glasgow  Volunteers 
were  fiercely  drilling 
in  the  squares,  he  saw, 
though  with  deep  mis¬ 
giving,  the  passing  of 
the  first  Reform  Bill, 
and  died  while  British 
guns  were  booming 
over  Sebastopol,  He 
lived,  too,  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  Glasgow-from  the 
town  which  a  few 
vears  before  his  birth 
was  a  beauty  spot  ‘od- 
iferous’  and  ‘of  a 
sweetness  which  sur- 
passeth  all  other 
places’,  to  the  Glasgow 
which  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1854,  was 
on  its  way  to  being 
the  world’s  workshop. 

Glasgow  in  the  1790’s 
while  still  pretty  was  not  vet  prosperous,  but 
Britain,  as  well  as  France,  was  undergoing  a 
Revolution,  albeit  of  a  dililerent  type,  and 
Glasgow’s  fortunes  with  her  growing  indus¬ 
trialization  were  already  on  the  mend.  And 
lew  men  did  more  in  their  day  to  make  such 
fortunes  flourish  than  this  gifted  Miller  Street 
coachbuilder. 

His  father’s  coach-building  business  was 


prosperous  enough  and  McLellan  Senior  sent 
his  son  to  the  University,  though  at  the  some¬ 
what  tender  age  of  ii.  .According  to  the 
University  Register  he  matriculated  in  Latin 
and  remained  for  only  one  year.  Despite  the 
brevity  of  this  education  he  is  consistently 
referred  to  throughout  his  life  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  enlightenment  and  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  giant  among 
his  associates.  He  was 
certainly  a  brilliant 
debater,  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  and 
possessed  a  flair  for 
the  artistic  although 
there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  did  any  paint¬ 
ing  of  his  own.  He 
was,  however,  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in 
heraldry,  and  as  an 
uncommonly  good 
heraldic  draughtsman, 
became  a  partner  in  his 
father’s  business  when 
he  w  as  still  very  young. 
It  was  this  happy 
alliance,  not  always 
achieved,  between 
material  prosperity 
and  interest  in  the 
beautiful  things  of 
life,  which  was  to 
prove  of  enormous 
benefit  to  his  native 
city. 

His  career  as  a  prominent  Glasgow  citizen 
began  early.  Before  his  21st  birthday  he 
became  Deacon  of  his  own  trade  guild,  the 
Hammermen.  This  Incorporation  was  one  of 
the  oldest,  and  the  first  in  order  of  precedence 
of  the  fourteen  guilds  of  the  Trades  House, 
many  of  which  had  been  in  existence  since 
the  twelfth  century  and  had  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  City.  They  were  in  a  sense  fore- 


JOHN  CRAHAM-CILBFRT  PORTRAIT  OF  ARCHIBALD  M.IELLAN 

Oil  on  canvas,  97.J  XBj  ins. 

(Copy  by  R.  C.  Crawfonl  of  portrait  painted  in  1SJ9  bsr 
Trades  House,  Glasgow) 
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c;i  Asciow  CATHtORM-.  Bt'loro  and  al'tiT  the  rest  oral  inn  <»f  i  84h  when  the  Bell  Tower  and  ConsUtory  House  on 

the  west  wall  were  removed. 


runners  of  the  Trade  unions,  heinw  formed 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  craftsmen. 
With  the  Reformation  and  emancipation  from 
ecclesiastical  control,  a  new  freedom  came 
into  municipal  life.  The  famous  ‘Letter  of 
Guildrv’  of  1605  virtually  created  the  Trades 
and  Merchants  fiouses  from  two  sets  of 
stjuahhlin^T  hurtjesses  and  tjave  them  control 
of  the  town’s  affairs;  and  for  the  next  two 
centuries  thev  handsomely  nominated  the 
entire  town  council  from  their  ow  n  members. 
Men  such  as  McLellan  therefore  had  con¬ 
siderable  share  in  the  city’s  administration. 
Consternation  was  thus  very  threat  when  the 
Parliamentary  .Municipal  Reform  Bill  of 
183J  threatened  to  sweep  away  their  control 
in  civic  affairs,  excluding  the  Dean  of  Guild 
and  Deacon  Convener  from  the  Town 
Council  and  ijiyinsJ  to  the  Town  Council  (a 
foreign  body  now  elected  by  the  reformed 
franchise)  the  ri«ht  to  appoint  these  officials. 
McLellan,  who  at  this  time  was  Deacon  Con¬ 
vener,  was  sent  to  London  as  part  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  try  to  persuade  the  House  to  amend 
the  Bill.  The  Committee’s  reception  in  the 
Commons  was  chilly  and  most  of  the  members 
went  sadly  home  and  left  it  at  that.  McLellan, 
however,  a  hiijh  Tory  to  the  end  of  his  days 
and  not  therefore  as  enthusiastic  a  reformer 
as  he  mi«ht  be,  persisted,  this  time  as  far  as 
the  Lords,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 


their  amendment  carry  the  day.  He  is  known 
to  this  day  as  the  man  who  saved  the  Trades 
and  Merchants  Houses,  and  the  Deacon  Con¬ 
vener  and  Dean  of  Guild  are  still  members  of 
[he  Town  Council. 

.McLellan  himself  was  an  old  hand  on  the 
Town  Council,  having  been  a  magistrate 
since  the  age  of  2^^.  .After  30  years  or  so  of 
municipal  service  he  stood  for  Lord  Provost 
against  Robert  Stewart  of  Omoa.  Proceedings 
at  the  election  were  fairly  lively  (.Mr.  McLel¬ 
lan  contesting  that  the  whole  thing  was 
illegal  in  any  case,  in  view  of  the  wrong 
chairman  occupying  the  chair)  and  there  was 
some  genteel  mud-slinging  from  his  sup¬ 
porters.  Though  McLellan  was  regarded  as 
the  most  intellectual  member  of  the  assembly 
and  frankly  compared  to  Mr.  Stewart  as 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr,  he  lost  the  election  by 
29  votes  to  17. 

He  bad  however,  always  taken  the  business 
of  municipal  government  seriously  and  used 
his  influence  to  attempt  to  beautify  the  city, 
though  Glasgow,  despite  its  growing  slum- 
dom,  must  have  been  a  great  deal  more 
picturesque  then  than  it  is  to-day. 

It  was  with  this  laudable  intention  that  he 
embarked  on  a  campaign  to  restore  the 
Cathedral.  It  was  not  before  time,  for  the 
building  was  in  a  sad  state.  No  less  than  three 
congregations  had  worshipped  on  the  premises 


inhihalJ  Milellan 

-  its  own,  the  Barony  in  the  crvpt,  and  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  nave.  \Vhen  the  Baronv  moved 
to  its  new  church  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  the  heritors  decided  to  make  one  of 
the  Hnest  crypts  in  Hurope  a  resting-place  for 
their  dead.  So  they  built  up  the  windows, 
piled  several  feet  of  grave  mould  over  the 
floor,  and  divided  the  area  into  lairs.  Nor  did 
the  church  above  escape,  for  in  1805  the 
town  council  employed  an  architect  to 
reconstruct  it.  So  he  hewed  and  hacked  awav 
at  the  arches  and  pillars,  put  galleries  and 
partitions  here  and  there  to  give  a  more 
preshyterian  air  to  the  place  and  had  amazing 
success  in  destroving  the  grandeur  of  the 
building.  In  an  elaborate  essay  (appropriatelv 
enough  dedicated  to  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Trades  House,  whose  ancestors  supposedly 
saved  the  Cathedral  in  1 579)  published  in 
18  jj,  McLellan  pointed  out  the  unsightliness 
within  and  without  the  building  and  had  a 
committee  formed  to  renovate  it.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  his  intervention  was  to  prove  a  mixed 
blessing  for  his  zeal  was  excessive.  While 
many  of  his  suggestions,  when  carried  out, 
did  a  great  deal  of  good,  that  of  removing  the 
Bell  Tower  and  Consistory  House  on  the 
west  wall  has  been  condemned  hv  posterity 
as  extremely  ill-judged  and  deplored  to  this 
day. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  easy  to  conclude 
that  Archibald  McLellan  yvas  one  of  the  most 
kenspeckle  figures  of  the  Glasgow  of  his  time. 
But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  that  he 
shone.  Throughout  his  life  he  showed  himself 
a  man  of  taste  and  culture  (saxe  for  the  one 
lapse  of  the  Cathedral  Towers)  and  the  friend 
of  men  such  as  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  Daniel 
.McNee,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  John  Graham- 
Gilbert,  William  Motherwell  -  in  short  of 
the  leading  artists,  writers  and  musicians  of 
the  time  and  place. 

Glasgow  had  of  course  been  the  possessor 
of  a  Fine  Art  Academy  Hfteen  years  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Kwval  Academy  in 
London.  This  attempt  ended  20  years  after¬ 
wards  in  poverty  and  heartbreak  for  the 
founders,  the  Foul  is  brothers.  For  nearly  a 


hundred  years  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  city;  until  Bailie  .McLellan’s  interest 
in  art  led  him  to  join  Sir  James  Campbell  and 
others  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Fine  Art  Institute,  It  was  this 
scheme  which  after  some  years  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Institute  in  i860. 
His  will  proyided  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Chair  of  Fine  Arts  at  Glasgow  University  but 
this  came  to  nothing.  McLellan  can  be  said, 
however,  to  have  followed  in  some  measure 
the  footsteps  of  the  Foulis  brothers,  for  they 
too  bought  hundreds  of  paintings  from  all 
over  Europe,  and  they  too  desired  above 
everything  to  encourage  appreciation  of  the 
arts.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether 
some  of  the  channels  whereby  they  pur¬ 
chased  their  paintings  were  still  open  in 
McLellan’s  lifetime  and  whether  he  benefited 
from  their  experiences  when  he  in  turn  came 
to  purchase. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
Glasgow  Art  Collection  that  we  remember 
him  to-day.  In  his  lifetime,  from  the  age  of 
27,  he  built  up  an  outstanding  collection  of 
paintings  —  Italian,  Dutch  and  Flemish.  .As 
far  as  we  can  gather,  he  seems  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  his  own  judgment  in  buying  his  paintings 
although  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
advised  on  occasions  by  his  friends. 

In  1853  shortly  before  his  death  he  began 
to  erect  buildings  on  Sauchiehall  Street  con¬ 
taining  shops,  dwelling  houses,  and  aboxe  all 
three  exhibition  galleries  for  the  display  of 
the  collection.  In  the  same  year,  believing  as 
he  said  ‘that  the  study  of  what  are  called  the 
“Fine  Arts’’  is  eminently  conducive  to  the 
elevation  and  rehnement  of  all  classes,  as  well 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mercantile  prosperity  of  this 
community’,  he  bequeathed  the  entire  col¬ 
lection  of  ^10  pictures,  his  library  and  his 
sculptures  (along  with  the  Sauchiehall  Street 
Galleries  to  house  them)  to  the  citizens  of 
Glasgoyv. 

It  was  a  magnificent  gesture  and  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  spectacular  career  -  a  climax 
heightened  by  his  death  a  few  months  later. 
His  career  speaks  for  itself,  but  it  is  unfort- 
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uiialc  that  liis  grateful 
tcllow-citizens  can  know 
so  little  about  the  man 
himself.  We  are  told  that 
he  had  personality  and  w  it, 
and  that  ‘his  temper  was 
impulsive  and  irascible  and 
to  this  source  mav  ha\e 
been  due  much  of  that 
bold  rhetoric  which  at 
times  thrilled  and  charmed 
his  fellow  councillors  and 
associates’.  To  this  source 
too  mav  have  been  due  the 
fact  that  we  have  no 
record  of  his  marrving. 

He  was  undoubtedlv  pop¬ 
ular  and  his  life  had  its 
lighter  moments.  While 
tairlv  young  he  would 
saunter  along  in  the  even-  johann  zoffany 
ings  to  the  Coul  Club 
and  take  his  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
knights  of  Old  King  Coul  as  Sir  Benjamin 
Hangup.  Later  in  life,  we  read,  that  ‘His  roof- 
tree’  (i.e.  Mugdock  Castle  in  summer  and 
No.  3  Dalhousie  Street  in  winter)  ‘was  not 
seldom  the  scene  of  liberal  and  elegant 
hospitality’  and  to  him  was  applied  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  quatrain — 

‘The  sprightly  wit,  and  lively  eve, 

Th’  engaging  smile,  the  gaietv. 

That  laughed  down  many  a  summer  sun. 
And  kept  us  up  so  oft  till  one.’ 

This  much  travelled  man,  known  as  a 
writer,  connoisseur  and  builder  of  a  world- 
famous  art  collection,  couM  never  be  dubbed 


A  FAMILY  PARTY -THE  MINUET 
Oil  on  com  as,  X  49  ins. 

ition  to  the  scheme.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  disloyal  to  the  public  (the 
Crimean  War  was  still  going  on  and  the 
claims  of  art  had  been  submerged  for  a  while), 
that  the  whole  purchase  would  be  a  white 
elephant  and,  strangest  of  all  to  read,  that  the 
collection  was  ‘a  lot  of  rubbish’  (this  from 
one  of  the  Town  Councillors). 

The  reluctance  with  which  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  agreed  to  purchase  the  entire  bequest, 
paying  £15,000  for  the  pictures  and  £29,000 
for  the  buildings,  is  now  incomprehensible. 
From  every  valuation  -  artistic  or  financial - 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  purchases  ever  made 
bv  a  Town  Council;  and,  as  has  since  been 


a  purely  parochial  Hgure.  But  belonging  to  a 
Glasgow  which  was  rising  in  importance  and 
status  he  did  his  utmost  to  have  it  rise  with 
grace  and  dignity  -  a  fact  for  w  hich  the  city 
should  be  eternally  grateful. 

Up  on  his  death  it  was  found,  ironically 
enough,  that  he  had  spent  so  much  both  on 
his  pictures  and  on  the  building  of  the  galleries 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  satisfy  his  creditors 
and  carry  the  Trust  into  effect.  It  was  then 
suggested  to  the  Town  Council  that  they 
shouUI  purchase.  There  was  furious  oppos- 


recognized,  the  sale  of  only  one  of  several  of 
the  paintings  would  realize  more  than  the 
original  purchase  price.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  had  to  buv  it  proved  a 
blessing  in  the  long  term  for  the  collection. 
Had  the  w  ill  been  carried  into  effect  the  city 
fathers  would  have  had  little  responsibility 
or  control,  and  the  collection  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  shifting  body  of 
Lrustees  without  endowments  for  adequate 
administration.  In  all  probability  it  would 
ultimately  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
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neglect.  The  poor  Bailie  had  been  rather 
afraid  ot  this,  because  his  Deed  of  Bequest 
contains  anxious  and  detailed  instructions  for 
the  care  and  preservation  ol  the  paintinijs. 

As  it  was  the  Corporation,  though  it 
remained  unenthusiastic  for  some  years  and 
used  the  galleries  in  which  the  paintings  were 
hung  for  dancing,  concerts  and  almost  every 
other  purpose  under  the  sun,  Hnallv  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  it  possessed  an  outstanding 
art  collection  and  an  outstanding  ci\ic  enter¬ 
prise.  So  the  polkas  beneath  the  paintings, 
came  to  an  end  and  the  Corporation  bestirred 
itself  drastically  over 
the  collection.  Thanks 
to  this  activity  the 
McLellan  Collection  to- 
<lav  does  not  exist  as  the 
Bailie  left  it.  We  know 
of  at  least  two  sales  by 
auction  in  1872'  and 
1878^  for  which  paint¬ 
ings  were  withdrawn 
‘so  as’,  we  read,  ‘to 
make  the  Collection 
more  Select,  better 
Authenticated,  and 
more  Valuable  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Purposes’. 

For  the  1872  sale  no 
advice  was  apparently- 
taken  and  paintings  were 
removed  holus  -  bolus, 
but  the  selection  for  the 
1878  sale  was  made  on 
the  advice  of  three  men. 

Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  Pre¬ 
sident  R.S.A.,  William 
Fettes  Douglas,  R.S.A., 

Curator  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland,  and 
Robert  Greenlees  of  the 
Maldane  Academy  and 
School  of  Art,  Glasgow, 
who  decided  that  75  of 
the  McLellan  paintings 
should  be  withdrayvn  and 
247  retained. These  sales,  Bernard  van  orley 


which  realized  £7 1 9  9s.  (they  included  pictures 
from  other  bequests)  may  have  been  unfortun¬ 
ate  on  the  whole,  since  we  read  later  of  Sir 
Daniel  .Macnee’s  astonishment  on  admiring  a 
Dutch  painting  in  a  house  in  Stirlingshire  and 
being  told  that  it  was  one  of  those  which  he 
himself  had  eliminated  from  the  collection. 
It  had  since  been  cleaned.  At  the  same  sale  Mr. 
Robert  Brvdall  tells  of  bidding  for  a  fine  little 
Venetian  picture  of  the  School  of  Paul 
Veronese  which  was  about  to  be  knocked 
dow  n  tor  2  5s  I 

*Minjte  book  umler  Glasgow  Public  F’jrks  Act,  Vol.  II,  pp.  93-4. 
-Minute  book  umler  Glasgow  Public  Parks  Act,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  126. 
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THE  ANNUNCIATION 
Oil  on  punely  19  J  X  23  ins, 

vour  ertbrts  will  be  appreciated  as  further 
evidence  of  the  high  culture  which  has 
always  accompanied  the  vast  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  your  ancient  and 
famous  city’. 

It  is  perhaps  only  now  -  a  century  alter 
his  death  -  that  his  fellow  citizens  can  fully 
appreciate  his  benefactions  to  their  City, 
and  feel  eternally  grateful  for  them. 

'Minute  book  under  Glasgow  Public  Parks  Act,  V’ol.  IV,  p.  172. 
*Minute  book  under  Glasgow  Public  Parks  Act,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  126. 


There  was  a  third 
sale  in  i88  2‘  in 
hdinburgh  mainly  of 
McLellan  and  Hwing 
pictures  which- 
realized  £i68  15s.- 
Macnee’s  selection  ot 
paintings  tor  with¬ 
drawal  having  been 
conhrmed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Surveyor  of 
Paintings. 

Finally,  several  of 
the  selected  pictures 
twenty-four  in  all  - 
w  ere  forw  arded  to  the 
Imperial  Museum  at 
Tokio  in  partial  re¬ 
turn  for  ‘the  valuable 
collection  of  art  and 
industrial  objects  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  government  to  the 

®  XA  ’  •>  BOTTICELLI 

Glasgow  Museum  .  - 
There  is  also  a  mys¬ 
terious  reference  to  ‘a  gentleman  intimately 
interested  in  exchange  between  japan  and 
Glasgow  who  states  that  the  works  would  be 
highly  appreciated  and  be  most  useful  in 
japan.’ 

In  the  absence  of  details  and  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  pictures  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  works  sold  from  the  original 
McLellan  Collection  were  of  any  real  value, 
but  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  even  as  period 
pieces  some  of  them  might  have  had  a  greater 
significance  than  was  at  first  believed.  It  gives 
fresh  interest  to  present-day  discussions  on 
the  advisability  of  art  galleries  disposing  of 
their  possessions. 

So  Glasgow  owes  much  to  Bailie  McLellan, 
who  linked  as  he  did  his  devotion  to  art  with 
his  devotion  to  his  native  city.  In  the  words 
of  j.  C.  Robinson,  Fler  Majesty’s  Surveyor  of 
Pictures,  ‘The  Public  Arts  Collections  have, 
in  my  mind,  invested  the  City  of  Glasgow 
with  a  special  interest  and  grace  ....  1 
anticipate  that  this  grace  of  art  will  be  fully 
recognized  by  the  world  at  large  and  that 


To  mark  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of 
McLellan’s  death  a  selection  of  the  notable 
works  is  being  arranged  for  exhibition 
throughout  the  summer.  This  will  include 
the  follow  ing:  The  Annunciation  by  Botticelli ; 
The  Adulteress  brought  before  Christ  by 
Giorgione;  St.  Victor  and  a  Donor  by  Maitre 
de  Moulins;  The  Virgin  by  the  Fountain  by  Van 
Orley;  Adoration  of  the  Magi — Franco- 
Flemish  School;  View  of  Egmond  aan  Zee  bv 
Ruisdael;  and  The  Minuet  by  Zoffany. 
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“THE  ADULTERESS  BROUGHT  BEFORE  CHRIST” 


THE  STORY  OF  ITS  RESTORATION 

WHEN  IN'  1942  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Glasgow  Gallery  for  a  two  years’ 
|)eriod  I  was  hoping  that  amontj  the 
pictures  I  was  going  to  clean  would  he  the 
world-famous  and  much  disputed  ‘Giorjjione’. 
It  has  in  turn  been  attributed  to  eight  different 
artists  by  the  modern  authorities.  G.  M. 
Richter  (1937)  thought  it  was  mostly  by 
Giorgione  and  partly  hv  Titian.  This  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  not  surprising:  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  judge  the  picture  properly  in  its 
darkened  and  disfigured  condition.  Some  of 
the  retouchings  -  not  easily  recognizable  as 
such  under  the  yeiling  yarnish  —  would  haee 
been  sufficient  to  impede  an  attribution  to  a 
supreme  master:  Christ’s  knee  was  painted 
in  seyeral  inches  too  high,  clumsy  curls  had 
been  added  to  his  hair  and  the  woman’s  much 
damaged  left  hand  was  repainted  badly  out 
of  draw  ing. 

There  are  altogether  about  30  paintings 
in  existence  which  some  authorities  ascribe 
to  Giorgione  and  others  doubt.  Only  seeen 
of  them  are  practically  undisputed,  and  the 
Adulteress  was  not  one  of  these  seeen. 

In  1942  heayy  bombing  was  still  expected 
in  Glasgow.  The  pictures  had  been  exacuated 
to  the  country  in  a  hurry,  and  my  hrst  task 
was  to  find  country  houses  where  they  could 
he  properly  hung  and  easily  yetted  from  time 
to  time.  ()n  one  of  these  controlling  tours  I 
suddenly  found  myself,  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  big  house,  face  to  face  with  the  famous 
Adulteress.  The  impression  was  unforgettable, 
despite  the  dark  varnish  and  retouching  that 
partly  concealed  the  picture. 

To  my  great  disappointment,  the  Director 
did  not  want  the  Giorgione  tackled  yet.  He 
felt  he  could  not  alone  take  the  responsibility 
for  such  a  far-reaching  decision,  and  preferred 
to  wait  until  after  the  war,  when  the  picture 
could  be  thoroughly  examined  with  the  help 
of  all  scientific  means,  and  with  authorities  in 
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London  to  advise  whether  the  picture  should 
be  restored  and  cleaned  or  not.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  this  decision  was  left  not  only  till 
after  the  great  World  War,  but  also  till  after 
the  great  war  of  opinions  which  we  had  to 
fight  out  in  London  in  the  years  1946  and 
1947.  In  1942,  misgivings  concerning  the 
cleaning  of  pictures  were  still  rife  among  the 
art-loving  public,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Exhibition  of  Cleaned  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery  in  1947  — with  all  its  scientific 
evidence  and  opportunity  for  exchange  of 
opinions  -  that  they  were  largely  allayed. 

Ten  years  elapsed  before,  in  19^2,  a  special 
opportunity  at  last  offered  itself.  The  Glasgow 
Giorgione  was  lent  to  an  Exhibition  of 
Venetian  Paintings  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London.  After  the  Exhibition  the  Adulteress 
was  sent  to  the  National  Gallery  and  I  was 
asked  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  its 
condition,  to  have  all  the  necessary  special 
rav  photographs,  etc.  taken,  and  to  write  a 
detailed  report. 

It  had  been  know  n  that  the  Glasgow  picture 
is  incomplete:  a  man’s  figure  on  the  right  had 
been  cut  off  at  some  time  and  is  lost,  except 
for  the  head  which  is  now  in  a  New  York 
private  collection.  A  copy  in  the  Bergamo 
Museum,  probably  made  in  the  16th  century, 
still  shows  that  figure.  A  wide  patch  of  repaint 
on  the  woman’s  skirt  probably  concealed  the 
knee  of  the  missing  man. 

On  another  point  it  was  also  thought  the 
cleaning  might  throw  some  light:  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  subject  of  the  picture  is 
not  the  Adulteress  before  Christ,  but  Susanna 
brought  before  Daniel.  If  the  cross-halo 
behind  Christ’s  head  proved  to  be  not  a  later 
addition  but  homogenous  original  paint  this 
theory  would  be  disproved.  For  the  definite 
attribution  this  might  be  of  some  importance, 
because  in  early  reports  on  Giorgione’s  work 
an  Adulteress  is  mentioned  but  no  Susanna. 
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Tin-  entire  painting  was  hrst  photographed 
in  a  set  ot  full  size  photographs,  4  infra-red 
photograpiis  were  made  and  the  most  import¬ 
ant  or  damaijed  parts  were  aijain  taken  during 
and  after  the  eleanintr.  The  whole  picture  was 
also  covered  hv  (oritrinal  size)  X-radioijraphs, 
which  revealed  numerous  alterations  (‘penti- 
menti’)  and  showed  how  the  master  had 
incessantiv  striven  to  improve  his  c()mposition. 
But  the  real  purpose  of  these  photographs 
(86  in  all)  was  to  ha\e  an  exact  record  ot  the 
condition  of  the  picture  before  the  treatment 
and  above  all  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  real 
state  of  preservation,  beneath  the  dark 
varnishes  and  overpaint,  before  starting  the 
cleaning.  Moreover  these  photographs  could 
he  used  to  check  whether  anvthing  was  lost 
during  the  restoration. 

Miss  Plesters  of  the  National  Gallery 
laboratory  prepared  sections  of  micr<»scopic 
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samples  of  paint  taken  from  the  picture  and 
made  analyses  and  graphs  of  them.  They  con- 
Hrmed  the  notes  taken  on  the  master’s 
technique.  The  microchemical  analysis  she 
made  of  the  medium  produced  the  charac¬ 
teristic  reaction  of  oil  in  all  colours  tested; 
in  the  transparent  upper  layers  of  purple  and 
orange  garments  a  small  proportion  of  resin 
was  also  found. 

Fortunately  the  X-ray  photographs  showed, 
apart  from  exceptionally  wide  cracks  in  some 
areas,  no  major  losses  in  the  body  paint, 
except  along  the  left  third  of  the  seam  running 
across  the  middle  of  the  |)ainting.  The  radio¬ 
graphs  also  showed,  as  dark  spots,  the  wide¬ 
spread  abrasion  of  the  upper  p.<int  layer, 
which  was  probably  caused  by  injudicious 
cleaning  and  ironing  in  the  past.  These 
blemishes,  if  revealed  by  cleaning  away  the 
retouchings,  would  amount  to 
a  considerable  interruption  of 
the  modelling  in  some  parts 
of  the  picture,  but  would  not 
impair  much  the  unity  of  the 
larger  forms,  which  is  still 
intact.  They  could  be  rest¬ 
ored  to  any  degree  desired 
by  judicious  toning  of  the 
small  gaps.  Large  areas  are 
in  e.xcellent  condition. 

This  report  was  submitted 
to  the  authorities  in  Glasgow 
and  London.  To  facilitate 
their  deliberations  I  put  down 
some  arguments  for  and  against 
cleaning,  from  which  I  quote: 

1 .  The  old  varnish  no 
longer  offers  sufficient 
protection  to  the  paint. 

2.  It  is  cupping  and  flak¬ 
ing  and  may  be  pulling 
off  loose  paint.  Many 
particles  are  detached 


Radiograph  reveals  that  the  woman’s 
head  had  first  been  sketched  in  about 
5  ins.  further  to  the  left  and  in  a 
straighter  position. 
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\  arnish  ami  retouchings  ha\e  been  reniuvc<l  except  in  the  dark  rectangles  across  the  man’s  neck 

and  above  his  ear. 


from  the  ^rountl 
now  anti  a  ^reat 
number  have  been 
lost  in  the  past. 

The  old  varnish 
would  prevent  a 
c  o  m  p  1  e  t  e  i  m  - 
pregnation  ol  the 
picture  which  is 
necessary  lor  the 
Hxinjj  and  preser- 
V  a  t  i  o  n  of  the 
paint. 

4..  The  painting,  now 
obscured,  would 
be  revealed.  It 
would  gain  in  lum¬ 
inosity  and  subtle¬ 
ty.  No  disfiguring 
accretions  would 
he  left  on  the 
painting  after  the 
cleaning. 

ARGUMENTS  .'GAINST  CLEANING 

1.  The  high  cost  of  the  restoration. 

2.  The  picture  would  he  away  from 
exhibition  for  a  long  time. 

3 .  The  cleaning  would  reyeal  much  damage 
which  is  now  not  directly  yisible. 
The  picture  is  not  in  a  good  state  of 
preseryation. 

,  4.  The  cleaning  might  raise  protests  and 

controyersies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  more  weighty 
grounds  for  the  remoyal  of  the  varnish,  regard 
the  preservation  of  the  painting,  which,  after 
all,  is  more  important  even  than  revealing 
its  true  beauty. 

When  I  had  formed  as  clear  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  picture’s  condition  1  was, 
naturally,  not  without  misgivings,  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  at  the  Gallery  felt  it  would 
be  better  only  to  do  what  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  loose  paint  and  otherwise  to  leave 
the  picture  as  it  was;  for  the  damage  seemed 


too  bad  to  risk  uncovering  it  all.  To  me, 
however,  such  argument  onlv  seems  valid 
where  one  is  afraid  of  facing  facts,  or  where 
no  restorer  is  a\ailable  who  can  safely 
remove  clumsv  and  darkened  retouchings 
and  replace  them  by  more  respectful  and 
non-darkening  ones. 

Fortunately  the  small  cleaning  tests  I  was 
able  to  make  (the  paint  was  loose  in  many 
places,  so  that  only  minute  spots  could  safely 
be  cleaned  at  this  stage)  revealed  a  condition 
slightly  more  favourable  than  expected  and, 
what  is  more,  they  showed  that  the  picture 
could  be  cleaned  with  a  solvent  too  mild  to 
attack  the  original  paint. 

On  the  strong  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Floneyman  and  Sir  Philip  Hendy,  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  the  Glasgow  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  in  favour  of  a  thorough 
restoration  and  cleaning.  .A  number  of  reasons 
may  explain  why,  among  all  the  excellent 
restorers  in  this  country,  1  was  singled  out  to 
carry  out  this  work:  the  picture  was,  anyway, 
at  the  National  Gallery  for  the  examination; 
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Early  copy  of  thr  Giorgione  from  the  Bergamo  Mu'-eum  shows  on  the  e\treme  right  the  missing  figure,  the  hea<l  of  which  is  in 

the  Sachs  Collection,  New  York. 


mv  associations  with  the  Glassjow  Gallery 
during  the  war;  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that 
1  had  already  cleaned  three  (or  four)  other 
Giorgiones  in  the  past  (The  Adoration  of  the 
Ma^i,  previously  catalogued  as  by  Bonifacio, 
has  since  the  cleaning  been  widely  recognized 
as  being  by  Giorgione).  This  had  given  me 
a  unique  opportunity  of  familiarising  myself 
with  the  technique  and  the  particular 
intentions  of  Giorgione  —  and  such  familiarity 
obviously  helps  towards  an  appropriate  res¬ 
toration.  The  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  work  on  the 
Giorgione  in  my  studio  at  the  National 
Gallery,  in  my  free  time,  and  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  in  turn  agreed  to  lend  the 
picture  to  the  National  Gallery  for  three 
months  after  the  completion  of  its  restoration. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TREATMENT 

The  surface  of  the  painting  was  secured  by 
pasting  tissue-paper  on  it.  The  old  relining 
canvas  and  the  glue,  which  had  failed  to 


penetrate  the  original  canvas  and  to  Hx  the 
loose  paint,  were  removed.  An  electrically 
heated  rubber  blanket  had  been  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  On  this  the 
impregnation  and  relining  were  done  with 
wax-resin  adhesive.  After  the  cooling,  the 
paint  was  again  firm  and  tough. 

For  the  cleaning  several  solvents  were  tried 
in  small  areas  of  each  different  colour. 
Acetone  and  rectified  paraffin  50 : 50  proved 
the  best  suited.  A  counter  test  showed  that 
even  pure  acetone  if  used  without  excessive 
friction  did  not  attack  any  of  the  original  paint 
so  that  there  was  a  wide  safety  margin.  The 
cleaning  mixture  removed  both  varnish  and 
retouchings.  Only  a  few  on  Christ’s  knee 
had  to  be  removed  by  scraping. 

During  the  cleaning  it  became  evident  that 
the  varnish  was  not  naturally  darkened  but 
deliberately  tinted.  It  was  the  usual  artificial 
‘jiatina’  put  on  by  some  restorer  in  the  19th 
century.  A  few  small  patches  have  been  left 
uncleaned.  The  old  colour  post-card  (vyhich 
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The  pointing  after  cleaning  ami  before  retouchine.  The  triangular  shape  on  the  woman  s  skirt  is  the  knee  of  the  missing  figure. 


is  ivallv  a  little  ‘Halterinw’  (see  colour  |>late) 
and  a  tew  colour  slides  taken  durin<»  the 
cleanintj,  and  the  ‘witness’  patches  left 
uncleaned  in  the  paintiny  ^ive  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  chantje  produced  bv  the  varnish 
remotal.  It  was  even  (treater  and  the  result 
more  tavourahle  than  expected.  The  colours 
came  out  in  astoundin(t  luminosity  and  the 
forms  in  powerful  clarity.  The  picture  also 
uained  considerably  in  de|)th  and  atmosphere. 

The  assessment  of  the  condition  made  in 
the  preliminary  report  was  confirmed  and 
there  was  no  unpleasant  surprise  (see  photo- 
graph  of  the  painting  in  the  ‘strijiped’ 
condition). 

The  knee  of  the  cut-off  figure  appeared  and 
Christ’s  cross-halo  proxed  to  be  original. 
The  suggestion,  mentioned  before,  to  change 
the  title  of  the  picture  can  now  be  dismissed 
and,  what  may  also  prove  relexant  for  the 


attribution,  all  the  stviistic  and  technical 
characteristics  that  I  had  found  in  the  other 
Giorgiones  xxhich  had  gone  through  mv 
hands  xvere  revealed:  the  peculiar  cocoa 
broxvn  of  the  flesh  shadoxvs,  the  smooth  final 
modelling  xvithout  anv  pa'^tose  highlights 
using  the  light  pink  underpaint  for  the  lights 
as  the  xvater-colourist  uses  the  xvhite  paper; 
further  the  insistence  on  the  sphere  shape  of 
heads,  the  small  hands,  never  quite  open,  the 
powerful  bulging  of  the  drapery  and  above 
all  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  feeling  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Giorgione  from  Titian,  hoxvever 
subtly  this  great  pupil  of  his  may  sometimes 
have  painted. 

The  |)uzzle  as  to  yvhich  yvorks  are  bv  the 
early  Titian  and  xvhich  by  Giorgione  xvill  now 
be  far  easier  to  solve  yvith  the  evidence  of 
the  cleaned  Adulteress  available  for  comparison. 
The  fundamental  difference  in  the  person- 
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alities  of  the  two 
masters  appears  in 
their  stvle  and  tech¬ 
nique:  the  dashing 
temperament  oi 
Titian  and  the  quiet 
reserveof  Giorijione. 

The  question  of 
how  far  to  go  with 
the  cleaning  was  not 
difficult  to  solve.  As 
all  the  varnish  was 
so  dark  and  vellow 
that  it  disfigured  the 
paint  considerably, 
it  had  to  be  entirelv 
removed.  Fortunat¬ 
ely  it  was  easily 
distinguishable  from 
the  original  glazes: 
it  was  far  softer  than 
anv  of  them,  and 
also  lay  over  the  re¬ 
touchings,  which,  in 
turn,  lay  over  obvious  damage. 

A  much  greater  problem  was  how  far  to  go 
with  the  retouching.  I  aimed  to  reduce  the 
disturbing  effect  of  gaps  in  the  paint,  so  that 
the  master’s  intention  could  again  be  enjoyed 
to  the  full.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  simulate  a  perfect  preservation, 
but  tried  to  keep  to  a  minimum  of  retouching. 
The  main  thing  was  not  to  introduce  anything 
out  of  keeping  with  the  original  style  or 
quality  of  the  painting.  The  retouchings  had 
to  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
easily  be  removed  at  a  future  date,  should 
they  ever  be  found  inadequate,  as  might  well 
happen.  Therefore  I  applied  an  intermediary 
soft  resin  (damar)  varnish  before  starting  the 
retouching,  and  added  soft  resin  or  wax  to 
all  the  media  I  employed.  Egg  tempera  was 
used  for  the  body  colours  and  wax-resin  or 
stand-oil  and  resin  lor  the  glazes  (ordinary 
oil  retouching  darkens  sooner  or  later). 
1  did  not  strive  to  make  my  retouching 
invisible  —  the  experts  and,  1  daresay,  many 
a  layman,  w  ill  easily  spot  many  of  them  -  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  did  not  deliberately  make 


Mcail  i)f  the  woman  after  cleaning  ami  before  retouching. 


them  visible.  At  the  National  Gallery  we 
have  few  qualms  in  this  respect,  for  we  feel 
that  the  scholar  who  cannot  spot  the  retouch¬ 
ings  and  yet  wants  to  know  where  they  are 
can  always  ask  to  see  the  photograph  of  the 
‘stripped’  phase.  In  the  large  gap  around 
Christ’s  knee  I  even  had  to  imitate  the 
wrinkled  te.xture  of  the  original;  a  smoother 
surface  woultl  have  been  too  disturbing. 

The  varnishing  was  done  with  damar  plus 
stand-oil  applied  bv  means  of  an  electric 
air  gun;  on  top  of  the  drv  varnish  a  hard  wax 
Hnish  was  applied  to  protect  the  varnish  and 
to  reduce  excessive  gloss.  When  everything 
was  done,  one  could  at  least  say  that  there 
was  now  much  less  retouching  than  before, 
and  no  overpainting  encroaching  on  the 
original  paint.  Only  now  did  one  realise 
how  ingeniously  the  master  had  played  oft 
the  harsh  vermilion  and  orange  worn  by  the 
accuser  against  the  sweeter  rose-red  and  blue 
of  Christ’s  garments.  The  causes  for  vague 
misgivings  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
masterpiece  had  been  removed.  We  now 

*  ®  (continued  on  page  j  i ) 
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GREEK  THOMSON  ON  THE  GOTHIC 


A  GREAT  battle  ot  architectural  stvles 
raged  in  Hngland  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  With  lew  exceptions,  and 
these  in  the  nature  of  individual  lancies,  the 
buildings  ol  the  Georgian  and  Regency 
periods  were  Palladian  or  Classical.  In  his 
True  Principles  of  Christian  Architecture,  1841, 
Augustus  Welbv  Pugin,  a  dedicated  apostle 
of  the  Gothic,  made  a  con¬ 
centrated  attack  on  this  sup¬ 
remacy  and,  as  Barry’s  col¬ 
laborator  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  most 
publicly  demonstrated  his 
argument.  With  varied  emph¬ 
asis  he  was  followed  hv  the 
Ecclesiologists  of  Cambridge, 
by  Ruskin  and  by  that  most 
business-like  ol  architects.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  There  were 
some  early  reverses  notably  the 
rejection  of  Scott’s  Gothic 
project  for  the  Government 
buildings  in  Whitehall,  hut  by 
the  middle  of  the  century 
victory  had  been  achieved; 
and  in  public  recognition  none  was  more 
victorious  than  Gilbert  Scott. 

Scotland  was  for  the  most  part  unaflected 
by  the  controversy.  There  was  as  the  century 
progressed,  if  anything,  a  tendency  to  more 
rather  than  less  classicism.  It  therelore  came 
as  a  very  great  shock  when,  with  no  prelimin¬ 
ary  competition,  the  Glasgow  University 
authorities  entrusted  the  design  of  their  new 
building  on  Gilmorehill  to  Gilbert  Scott, 
not  merely  an  Knglishman  hut  a  practitioner 
ol  an  alien  style.  In  the  early  1  86o’s,  when  this 
decision  was  taken,  the  leading  Glasgow 
architect  was  Alexander  Thomson  (1817- 
1875),  then  and  now  better  and  more  des¬ 
criptively  known  as  Greek  Thomson.  Had 
the  University  looked  for  someone  at  home 
Thomson  would  have  been  an  oh\ious 
choice';  as  a  critic  of  Scott’s  plans  he  was 


also  the  ideal  spokesman  of  the  Glasgow 
architectural  profession. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Society  on  the  7th  May  1866,  Thomson  read 
a  paper  entitled,  ‘An  inquiry  as  to  the  approp¬ 
riateness  ol  the  Gothic  style  for  the  proposed 
buildings  lor  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with 
some  remarks  upon  .Mr.  Scott’s  plans’.  This 
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FIRST  DESIGN  FDR  GI.^SGOW  UNIVERSITY  fifCfl  1865 

was  subsequently  printed  in  the  Society’s 
Proceedings-,  hut  as  the  Society  has  long 
since  been  delunct  and  copies  of  its  public¬ 
ations  are  now  very  few  and  far  between,  it 
was  recently  decided  that  it  merited  repub¬ 
lishing  in  The  Colleqe  Courant,  the  magazine  of 

'It  has  (il'tcn  wrongly  been  said  that  Thomson  submitted  a 
design  which  was  rejected.  The  late  William  Power  may  have, 
unintentionally,  been  responsible  for  this;  in  an  essay  on 
Thomson  in  The  iVorld  Unvisited,  Glasgow,  ii»22,  pp.  7‘j-9S, 
he  reproducetl  a  drawing  of  his  own  showing  the  University 
‘as  it  might  have  been’  which  the  unwary  may  have  taken  for 
Thomson’s.  It  was  only  after  writing  this  article  that  I  came 
across  Power’s  essay  which,  in  spite  of  its  enthusiasm  and 
attractiveness,  contains  a  number  of  small  inaccuracies. 

^Prtxeedings  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Society,  186J-7,  1, 
1867,  pp.  43-70;  a  manuscript  of  the  paper  with  a  few 
iliflering  readings  's  contained  in  a  scrapb<M>k  of  material 
relating  to  Thoms, .a  compiled  by  Thomas  Gildard  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  the  .Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow  (D  184179). 
Thomson’s  only  other  published  work  is  the  text  of  four 
lectures  entitled  ‘Art  and  Architecture’  delivered  in  1874  at 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  and  Haldane  Academy.  They  were 
printed  in  The  British  Architect,  1,  1874,  pp.  274-8,  354-7, 
11,  1874,  pp.  50-2,  82-4,  272-4,  288-9,  }'7-8. 
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the  G  lasjic  nN  University  Graduates 
.Association*. 

rhomson’s  |)aper  was  much  more 
than  a  criticism  of  Scott’s  plans;  as 
a  statement  of  the  dogma  of  one  ol 
those  most  violently  opposed  to  the 
Gothic  Re\ival  it  is  an  important 
document  in  the  history  of  taste.  It 
was  not  only  the  revived  stvie  that 
he  attacked.  For  him  the  original  was 
nearly  as  objectionable  -  an  archi¬ 
tecture  of  ignorance  with  forms 
determined  by  its  builders’  lack  of 
skill.  Its  inecjuality  of  height  pro¬ 
duced  inequality  of  subsicLmce; 
its  great  roof  surfaces  presented  to 
the  wind  caused  vibration;  so  in¬ 
secure  were  its  walls  that  they  re¬ 
quired  large  buttresses  to  support 
them  ‘for  which  a  modern  engineer 
would  make  a  pound  of  wire  go  as 
far  as  a  ton  of  stone.’  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Gothic  arch  had 
‘strewed  Furope  with  ruins;’  Stone¬ 
henge  was  really  ‘more  scientifically 
constructed  than  York  Minster’.  This 
was  the  architecture  of  a  cock- 
Hghting,  bull-baiting,  pugilistic  age 
^yith  neither  real  learning  nor  reformed 
religion.  It  had  to  be  admitted  that  it  possessed 
a  certain  |)icturesque  charm  -  ‘the  light 
streaming  through  the  stained  glass  is  sugges- 
tiye  of  leaves  and  flowers,  while  the  gloom  is 
associated  with  the  lurking  terrors  of  wolves 
and  hobgoblins’  -  but  this  was  a  \  irtue  of  a 
minor  order,  ‘rather  pleasing  than  instructive, 
rather  interesting  than  excellent’.  True  learn¬ 
ing  and  true  civilization  demanded  an  archi¬ 
tecture  more  scientiHc  and  more  formal. 

His  observation  on  the  romantic  aspects  of 
Gothic,  and  much  else  of  his  discussion,  shows 
that  Thomson  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
arguments  of  Ruskin  in  The  Sacn  lamps  of 
Architecture  and  The  Stones  of  Venice.  But  the 
conclusions  of  the  t\No  men  could  scarcely 
haye  been  more  different.  Ruskin,  always  an 
upholder  of  the  old  Gothic,  had  emerged 
after  some  hesitation  as  a  defender  of  the 
Victorian  yariety;  Thomson  was  the  implac¬ 


able  enemy  of  both.  The  Gothic  re\i\alists, 
he  said,  claimed  that  theirs  was  the  national 
style.  Win,  because  it  was  practised  in  an 
early  -  uncultured  -  |H‘riod,  should  it  be 
regarded  as  more  national  than  others? 
Classical  architecture  had  produced  much 
greater  results.  ‘While  the  Roman  revival, 
b-eginning  with  Inigo  Jones,  and  followed  bv 
Christopher  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  Gibbs,  Cham¬ 
bers  and  others,  has  gi\en  us  many  worthy 
structures,  and  the  Greek  re\i\al  has  given 
us  the  Fdinburgh  High  School  and  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Fiverpool  -  un(|uestionably 
the  two  Hnest  buildings  in  the  Kingdom  — 
there  is  not  a  modern  Gothic  building  of 
more  than  ten  years  standing  that  anyone 
cares  a  straw  about’.  Tradition,  no  less  than 
good  sense,  made  a  mockery  of  the  Llniyersity 
professors’  choice  of  neo-Gothic-architecture 
and  a  neo-Gothic  architect. 

‘To  appo.ir  in  1914. 
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THOMAS  HAMILTON 


THF  ROY\L  HIGH  SCHOOL, 


Gilbert  Scott,  said  Tln)ms()n,  was  a  very 
busy  man  and  it  would  bo  unreasonable  to 
expect  him  to  jiiye  any  more  than  the  most 
casual  consideration  to  all  the  work  that  pas¬ 
sed  throujjh  bis  establishment.  Yet  the  Gil- 
morehill  building  was  to  some  measure  his 
and  so  was  the  responsibility  tor  anv  ot  its 
shortcomings.  Its  exponents  had  made  much 
ot  the  tlexihility  ot  Gothic  architecture;  hut 
that  was  the  quality  most  lacking  in  Scott’s 
plans.  ‘There  is  no  rambling  incomprehens¬ 
ibility  .  .  .  such  as  one  might  haee  looked  tor 
trom  the  champion  ot  the  picturesque  style  -  no 
attempt  to  giye  height  and  hulk  to  those  parts 
w  hich  occupy  the  more  important  places  in  the 
economy  of  the  Unieersitv,  and  allow  ing  other 
parts  to  stretch  out,  in  various  directions,  into 
length,  or  settle  dow  n  into  irregular  groups  as 
occasion  seemed  to  suggest’.  The  hilly  ground 
lent  itself  to  this  arrangement,  hut  Scott  had 
ignored  it  ami  produced  something  rigid, 
indeed  classical  rather  than  romantic.  But  in 
this  Gothic  dress  the  principles  ol  classicism 
could  not  be  applied:  the  agglomeration  of 
Gothic  details  had  produced  a  jumble,  not  a 
unity.  ‘Upon  the  whole,’  Thomson  con¬ 
cluded,  ‘I  think  the  less  the  Professors  say 
about  the  artistic  merits  of  these  designs  the 
better,  and  certainly  the  local  architects  have 


nothing  to  fear  from  this 
invasion  from  the  South’. 

It  is  interesting  to  spec¬ 
ulate  what  the  University 
would  have  looked  like  had 
it  been  designed  by  Thomson. 
Thomas  Hamilton’s  Royal 
High  School  in  Edinburgh, 
on  a  site  similar  to  Gilmore- 
hill,  springs  at  once  to  mind. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  epithet, 
Thomson  was  never  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  unyieldingly  Greek 
as  Hamilton.  Mr.  Goodhart- 
Rendel  has  noted  with  ap¬ 
proval  his  picturesque  cottages 
orn'es,  and  even  in  his  more 
responsible  architecture  he 
knew  how  to  break  the  rules. 
EoiNBURCH  1825  In  St.  Vincent  Street  Church 
there  is  a  diversity  of  Egyptian  elements  which 
wouhl  have  bewildered  the  architects  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  even  the  less  eclectic  Great 
Western  Terrace  has,  above  its  main  entrance, 
not  the  orthodox  central  window,  but  the  area 
of  wall  between  two.  Perhaps  St.  Vincent 
Street  Church  on  its  hillside  may  provide  the 
key;  viewed  from  below  it  rises  like  a  Piran- 
esian  invention,  sensible  yet  fantastic.  What¬ 
ever  the  result  Glasgow  would  have  had 
something  individual,  something  unlike  the 
many  English  churches,  town  halls  and  rail¬ 
way  stations  of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

This  country  is  now  approaching  the  time 
when  housing  priority  will  no  longer  stand 
in  the  wav  of  public  buildings.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  has  plans  for  extensive  development,  and 
perhaps  the  new  Glasgow  Art  Gallery, 
approved  in  principle  many  years  ago,  will 
reach  the  blueprint  stage.  It  is  likely  that 
before  that  the  Burrell  Collection  will  have 
reached  its  permanent  home  at  Dougalston. 
The  opportunities  for  our  young  Scottish 
architects  are  therefore  not  negligible,  and 
the  future  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time. 


HAMISH  MILtS 


CONVERSATIONS  AND  HISTORIES 


Among  ihi:  pictures  roccntl\  acquired 
bv  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery,  two  are 
Lof  particular  interest  to  the  history  ot 
Scottish  painting,  the  Itoorron  Family  hy 
Gaw  en  Hamilton,  anti  a  Hercules  and  Omphale  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  later  namesake,  Gavin  Hamilton. 

Practically  all  that  is  known  of  Gawen 
Hamilton  is  to  be  found  in  the  notebooks  ol 
his  contemporary,  George  N’ertue.  He  des¬ 
cribes  him  as  being  from  the  West  of  Scotland, 
as  having  learned  his  art  under  one  Wilson, 
an  indifferent  painter  of  birds,  and  records 
his  death  and  burial  at  St.  Paul’s,  Covent 
Garden,  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  about  40.  By 
the  time  Vertue  first  mentions  him  as  in 
London  five  years  previously,  he  appears  to 
have  established  his  reputation  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  exponents 
of  the  new,  and  modest  art 
of  the  ‘conversation  piece’. 

Few  of  his  authentic  works 
remain;  of  the  three  men¬ 
tioned  hy  Vertue,  the  Family 
oj  the  Far!  of  Strafford  of  1732 
is  in  Philadelphia,  the  Artists' 

Club  of  I  73  5  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  the 
third,  of  a  year  earlier  prob¬ 
ably,  The  Family  of  John 
H’ootton,  Painter  (reproduced) 
has  fittingly  found  its  home  in 
Glasgow'.  Of  this  last  Vertue 
observes,  ‘the  figure  of  Mr. 

Wootton  is  like  &  and  is 
equal  to  any  I  have  seen  of 
Hogarth  and  all  the  rest  not 
inferior  in  many  respects’. 

Such  indeed  was  the  general 
estimate  of  Gawen’s  works, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 


time  in  a  Swedish  collection  as  the  work  of 
Hogarth  himself. 

With  nothing  of  the  immediate  charm  of 
the  painter  of  conversation  pieces,  the  other 
Gavin  Hamilton  may  vet  he  said  to  he  one  of 
the  few ,  perhaps  the  only  Scottish  painter  to 
have  made  a  serious  if  not  attractive  contrib¬ 
ution  to  the  historical  development  of 
painting.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Rome,  and  his  importance  is  in  the  very 
early  part  he  played  in  the  shaping  of  Neo- 
classicism  as  a  style  which,  in  France 
especially  through  the  genius  of  David,  was 
to  have  a  profound  and  lasting  influence  on 
Huropean  taste.  Based  on  an  equation  of 
beauty  and  moral  truth,  and  a  return  to 
classical,  more  particularly  Greek,  subjects 
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JOHN  WOOTTON,  THE  PAINTER,  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
Oil  on  canvas,  30X29  ins. 


Contersations  anj  Historits 

and  ideals.  Neo-classicism  is  an  exacting 
and  austere  stvle  which  it  would  not  he 
in  place  to  discuss  here,  where  a  short 
account  oF  Hamilton’s  life  must  suHice. 

Gavin  Hamilton  was  born  at  Murdie- 
ston,  Lanarkshire  in  1723,  the  second  oF 
a  Family  oF  Four.  With  his  two  brothers, 
he  matriculated  in  1738,  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  it  seems  likely  that  at  this 
time  he  came  under  the  inlluence  oF 
Francis  Hutcheson,  then  ProFessor  ot 
Moral  Philosophy,  who.  Following  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  may  have  suggested  to  him  the 
theoretical  principles  oF  the  Neo- 
classicist  doctrine.  Hamilton’s  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  painting  is  not  known  but 
probably  quite  early  in  the  i  740s  he  was 
in  Rome  as  a  pupil  of  the  landscape  painter 
Agostino  Masucci.  With  the  architectural 
antiquarians  James  Stewart  and  Nicolas 
Revett,  and  a  horse  that  ‘would  eat  bread 
and  wine  very  plentiFully’  For  com¬ 
panions  he  set  out  on  Foot  in  1  748  For  a 
six  week  trip  to  Naples  and  Capri.  The 
antiquities  oF  South  Italy  were  the  prime 
object  oF  the  expedition  (those  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  had  been  system¬ 
atically  excavated  since  the  previous  de¬ 
cade)  though  it  is  interesting  to  note 
Hamilton  writing  admiringly  oF  the  works  oF 
Domenichino. 

By  1751,  it  would  seem,  Hamilton  was  in 
England  and  had  painted  a  large  picture  of 
Gertrude,  Duchess  oj  Bedford  presenting  her 
daughter  to  Minerva,  the  Arts  and  Graces.  For 
the  next  ten  years  or  so  he  remained  in 
Britain  painting  the  portraits  For  which  he  is 
best  remembered,  amongst  them  notably 
those  of  the  celebrated  Gunnings  sisters,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Countess  of 
Coventry.  A  portrait  attributed  to  him  which 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Murdoch  to  whom  he  was  related  by 
marriage,  wife  of  a  I  ord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 
While  in  this  country  Hamilton  was  among 
those  artists  who  in  i7jf  published  a 
proposal  For  the  Formation  of  a  Royal  Academy 
of  the  Arts;  it  was  not  until  1  768  that  such  an 


HAMILTON  HERCULES  AND  OMPHALE 

Oil  on  canvaSy  27X21}  ins. 

academy  was  in  Fact  founded,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  its  President. 

Around  1761  Hamilton  is  recorded  as 
being  in  Rome  again,  pulling  the  leg  oF  Sir 
Joshua’s  future  successor,  Benjamin  West, 
new  1 V  arriv  ed  From  the  Colonies,  ‘an  instrument 
chosen  From  heaven  to  raise  in  America  the 
taste  For  those  arts  which  elevate  the  nature 
oF  man’.  In  the  Following  year  Hamilton  was 
elected  to  the  Accademia  di  San  Luca.  From 
this  time  onwards  were  painted  the  large 
historical  machines  in  the  neo-classical 
manner,  now  largely  forgotten  or  lost,  which 
give  Hamilton  his  historical  importance. 
Mostly  illustrating  scenes  From  Homer,  several 
of  them  were  sent  back  For  exhibition  at  the 
Roval  Academy,  where  they  met  with  the 
disapproval  of  Horace  Walpole;  yet  in  Rome 
they  were  thought  worthy  of  mention  by 
Natoire,  the  then  Director  of  the  French 
Academy  in  Rome,  oF  the  Encyclopaedist, 
Grimm,  and  are  also  said  to  have  excited  the 
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admiration  of  Voltaire  and  Metastasio. 
Besides  these,  various  classical  pieces,  por¬ 
traits,  a  pair  of  illustrations  to  Milton,  and 
others  were  bought  bv  patrons  in  this  country, 
including  a  picture  of  Man-  Queen  of  Scots 
resiejning  the  Crown  bv  Boswell  who  must  have 
visited  Hamilton  in  Rome  in  176?. 

On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  178} 
Hamilton  succeeded  to  his  lather’s  estate, 
and  it  seems  likelv  that  he  returned  lor  a 
while  to  his  native  countrv,  for  in  1786  it  is 
said,  he  escorted  Hmma,  ladv  Hamilton  and 
her  mother  from  London  to  Rome.  Two 
years  later  he  exhibited  at  the  Roval  Academv 
a  picture  entitled  Hvejaea;  one  mitjht  surmise 
this  to  have  been  a  reference  to  Ladv  Hamilton 
herself,  who  before  her  marriage  displaved 
herself  in  that  guise,  and  to  the  public  scandal, 
in  Dr.  Graham’s  ‘Temple  of  Health’. 

In  I  790  Hamilton  was  in  London  agai,n  and 
writing  to  Sir  John  Dalrvmple,  ‘In  short,  I 
find  no  good  air  for  mv  lungs  and  no  proper 
aliment  for  the  mind.  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  hold 
out  long  here,  hut  must  resolve  to  cross  the 
Alps  once  more  .  .  .  What  you  sav  of  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  I  believe  is  too  true, 
and  as  to  the  College  of  Glasgow  1  have  given 
them  up.  I  am  afraid  they  are  true  disciples 
of  that  cursed  fellow  John  Knox,  conse¬ 
quently  nothing  to  be  expected  in  the  wav  of 
the  sublime’.  Back  in  Rome  once  more  he 
worked  with  the  landscape  painter  Jacob 
More,  a  fellow  Scot,  and  the  German, 
Hackert,  on  the  decoration  of  the  Villa 
Borghese.  In  1798  he  died,  of  anxiety,  it  is 
said,  at  the  entry  of  the  French  into  the  citv  , 
but  certainly  a  tired  man. 

Apart  from  his  career  as  a  painter  Hamilton, 
like  many  at  the  time,  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  his  energy  to  the  unearthing  of  antique 
marbles,  and  found  an  eager  market  for  his 
discoveries,  some  of  them  later  reaching  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum.  Through 
him  also  the  National  Gallery  has  been 
enriched  by  Raphael’s  Ansidei  Madonna  and 
Leonardo’s  Virgin  of  the  Rocks,  the  most 
important  of  a  number  of  pictures  and 
drawings  bought  by  him  in  Italy  and  sold  to 
English  collectors. 


Com  (nations  and  Histories 

Accounts  are  unanimous  of  the  universal 
kindness  shown  bv  Gavin  Hamilton  to  young 
artists,  and  to  the  visitor  to  Rome,  among 
them  Fuseli,  David  Allan,  Canova,  Raeburn, 
and  Nollekens. 

Glasgow’s  Hercules  and  OmphaJe  (repro¬ 
duced)  is  attributed  to  Gavin  Hamilton  and 
was  exhibited  under  his  name  at  the  Royal 
Academv  Loan  Exhibition  of  1910,  a  time 
when  the  painter  was  little  known  and  cer- 
tainlv  not  fashionable.  The  composition  is 
based  on  Erancj-ois  Lemovne’s  large  picture  of 
the  same  subject  painted  in  Italy  in  1724. 
The  free  brush  work,  so  little  like  Hamilton’s 
known  style,  is  however  close  to  that  in  the 
Death  of  Hector  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  also  attributed  to  him,  though 
equally,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  no  great 
certainty. 

The  cost  oj  the  illustrations  Jor  this 
and  the  preceding  article  has  been  met  b\ 
a  qenerous  donation  Jrom  the  Sational 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

FILMSTRIP- 

MEDIEVAL  ART  OF  COLOUR 

One  ol  a  series  i)(  ten  filmstrips  on  Irf  Through  The 
Ages  eflited  fiv  A.  K.  Mallivvell,  A.R.C.A.,  produced 
bv  Hducational  Productions  l  td.,  17,  Denfiiijh  Street, 
London,  S.W’.i,  jo  frames,  jirice  2?/-. 

While  intended  mainly  for  schools  and 
colleges,  this  filmstrip,  and  indeed  the  com¬ 
plete  series  of  which  it  is  representative, 
should  he  of  considerable  appeal  to  a  wider 
public  interested  in  the  general  development 
of  European  painting.  The  thirty  frames  are 
well  selected  as  representative  of  medieval 
religious  art,  examples  being  taken  from 
frescoes,  glass  paintings  and  illuminated 
manuscripts.  The  colouring  in  each  frame  is 
very  satisfactory.  The  only  real  criticism  is 
directed  to  the  absence  of  masking  in  the 
frames,  the  brilliance  of  the  white  background 
to  almost  every  picture  being  distracting. 
This  absence,  however,  may  be  on  the 
grounds  of  economy,  and  at  2  5  -  the  strip  is 
good  value.  The  notes  supplied  with  the 
hlmstrip  are  informative  and  adequate. 
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SIR  MLIIRHHAD  BONE,  ll.d.,  d.l.tt. 


SIR  Muirhead  Bone  was  born  in  Glasgow 
on  23rd  March,  1873.  He  died  in  Oxford 
on  October  21st,  1953*  Although  he 
was  to  make  his  name  internationally  known 
and  respected  bv  art  lovers,  men  ot  affairs  in 
government  and  in  the  services,  the  links  with 
his  native  city  were 
never  completely  sev¬ 
ered.  Apart  From 
Family  ties  -  the  Bone 
Family  have  become 
part  oF  our  cultural 
pattern  —  the  Art 
Gallery  and  Museums 
Association  numbered 
him  among  its  First 
list  oF  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents. 

When  the  ‘etching 
boom’  was  at  its 
height  some  thirty 
years  ago,  three  Scots, 

Bone,  Cameron  and 
McBey  were  generally 
accepted  as  the  leaders 
among  the  moderns. 

Bone  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  master  in 
drvpoint.  In  all  he 
produced  478  plates 
(etchings  and  dry- 
points)  and  although 
the  selection  oFworlcs 

by  Bone  in  the  civic  collection  is  by  no  means 
negligible  we  have  shown  great  lack  oF  Fore¬ 
sight  in  not  possessing  examples  oF  his  entire 
output.  At  Kelvingrove  we  have  70  etchings, 
drvpoints  and  lithographs  and  50  drawings. 
In  the  McCallum  Collection  at  the  University 
there  are  10  drawings  and  40  prints. 

In  recent  years  Muirhead  Bone’s  masterly 
draughtsmanship  Found  expression  in  a  great 
number  oF  superb  drawings.  His  intimate 
grasp  oF  all  the  potentials  oF  material  and  his 
perfect  analysis  of  subject  were  Followed  by 
the  complete  synthesis.  He  makes  one  aware 


ol  the  importance  oF  what  he  has  selected. 
You  leel  that  he  has  come  awav  from  London, 
Rome  or  .Madrid  knowing  all  about  them. 
All  his  senses  were  active.  He  saw  it,  he 
heard  it,  he  smelt  it  and  most  assuredly  he 
touched  it.  The  taste  ot  it  was  in  his  mouth 
and  with  pencil,  burr 
or  brush  he  shared 
it. He  could  commun¬ 
icate  his  experience 
without  intrudingtur- 
bulent  irrelevancies. 
It  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  accepted  the 
theoretical  principle 
of  Baudelaire,  ‘The 
beautiful  consists  of 
an  eternal,  invariable 
element  and  a  rel¬ 
ative  circumstantial 
element .’  In  any  event 
while  he  regarded 
‘tradition’  w  ith  abun¬ 
dant  respect  he  never 
allowed  it  to  Function 
as  a  cloak  for  intoler¬ 
ance.  This  he  made 
manifest  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  younger 
contemporaries. 
While  he  may  have 
been  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  theory  and  practice  he  assumed 
their  sincerity  and  their  inalienable  right  to 
express  themselves  as  they  saw  fit. 

In  one  sense  or  another  all  the  Bone 
brothers  lived  adventurously.  Sir  David,  the 
mariner,  has  given  us  the  taste  of  the  sea  and 
the  smell  of  tarry  ropes  in  a  handful  of  books. 
James  For  many  years  was  part  of  the  fabric 
of  Fleet  Street  —  the  street  of  adventure. 
And  John  who  is  still  with  us  here  in  Glasgow 
delights  us  with  his  wit  and  gaiety  and  his 
fund  of  reminiscences.  With  Sir  Muirhead, 
,\rt  was  his  adventure.  Of  course  life  inter- 
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Sir  MutrheaJ  Bom’/ */.  <. 

estecl  him.  He  recorded  it  with  exuberance 
and  with  the  exactitude  his  concepts 
demanded.  He  achieved  tame  hut  carried  his 
honours  without  ostentation.  A  Friendly, 
kindly  man,  he  Found  ^reat  happiness  and 
comFort  in  his  work  and  in  the  Fellowship  oF 
kindred  spirits.  Our  greatest  solace  is  to  he 
found  in  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  in  the  held  of  graphic  art.  These  have 
become  part  of  our  history. 


A  Muirhead  Bone  Memorial  Hxhibition 
will  he  held  in  the  Gallery  From  July 
till  September. 


Boffom  left 
.StUlRHFAD  BONE 


TREVI  FOUNTAIN,  ROMF 


Boffom  right 
MUIRHEAD  BONE 


A  SPANISH  GOOD  FRIDAY 


“  T/ic  Adulteress  brought  before  Christ" 
bv  Giorgione — continued  from  page  i  8 
know  the  worst  -  though,  admittedlv,  the 
worst  was  eventually  mitigated. 

Thanks  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Director,  the  picture  was  always  accessible 
to  anv  serious  visitor  who  desired  to  see  the 
cleaning  and  restoration  in  process,  and  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  the  Scottish  Art  Review 
lor  asking  me  to  publish  these  details  and 
photographs.  Only  a  little  yvhile  ago,  the  true 
state  of  preservation  of  a  Museum  picture  was  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  Since  the  cleaning  a 
number  of  eminent  British  and  foreign  con¬ 
noisseurs  have  seen  the  picture  in  London. 
I  hey  were  unanimous  and  emphatic  in  their 
opinion  that  the  painting  was  entirely  bv 
Ciiorgione’s  own  hand,  though  two  of  them 
had  expressed  serious  doubts  before  they  saw 
the  picture  cleaned. 

Since  this  report  was  yvritten  i  have  been 
able  to  see  the  copy  at  the  Bergamo  Museum. 
It  is  in  a  bad  condition,  much  damaged  and 
retouched.  The  only  interesting  facts  which 
the  comparison  brought  out  were  firstly  that 
the  passage  behind  the  yvoman’s  fore-arm  yyas 
not  the  garment  of  the  man  standing  behind 
her  in  profile,  but  the  yyide  sleeye  of  the 
missing  figure;  it  had  been  completely  scraped 
ayvay  on  the  Glasgoyy  picture.  Unfortunately 
here  it  yvas  not  possible  to  folloyy  the  master’s 
intention  in  retouching.  Secondly,  the  very 
marked  cross-halo  behind  Christ’s  head  on 
the  copy  is  important  additional  evidence  to 
disprove  the  idea  (mentioned  above)  that  this 
is  not  Christ  but  Daniel.  For  three  months 
yve  in  London  yvere  able  to  enjoy  and  study 
Glasgow’s  finest  painting  (some  connoisseurs 
call  it  the  most  important  painting  in  the 
British  Isles)  and  I  am  sure  everybody  yvho  used 
this  unique  opportunity  yvill  be  grateful.  It  yvas 
most  favourably  commented  on  in  the  press. 

The  picture  is  now  in  its  permanent  home 
and  yve  await  with  interest  the  verdict  of  the 
Italian  and  other  scholars  yvho  have  not  yet 
seen  the  picture  since  it  yvas  cleaned.  Apart 
from  other  considerations  il  it  is  ‘Giorgione’, 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Corporation  lor  its 
preservation  and  cleaning  yvill  merit  the 


approval  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgoyy  and  art 
lovers  throughout  the  yvorld. 

FURTHER  NOTE  ON  GIORGIONE 
As  yvt  were  on  the  point  ol  sjoinij  to  press  we  receised 
a  most  interestini;  letter  from  Dr.  I  uisa  Vertova, 
Assistant  to  Mr.  Bernard  Berenson  who  is  among  our 
Foremost  authorities  on  Italian  (Minting. 

Dr.  Vertova  inspected  the  Giorgione  when  it  was  in 
process  of  restoration  at  the  National  Gallerv  in  London. 
She  says: 

‘The  impact  of  the  picture  was  such  —  in  spite  of 
the  missing  bits  revealed  hv  cleaning  —  that  I  t<K)  felt 
utterly  convinced  it  was  hv  Giorgione  an<l  couldn’t  be 

by  anyone  else . All  the  photographs  they  t(M)k  of 

the  picture  while  it  was  there  —  before,  during  and 
after  cleaning  —  and  all  the  X-Ravs  yvere  sent  to  us:  The 
result  is  that  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Berenson  Lists 
(on  which  yve  are  working)  the  Glasgoyy  Christ  and 
Adulteress  will  be  listed  as  GioRCioNt’. 

This  news  naturally  gives  us  immense  satisfaction 
because  .Mr.  Berenson  has  up  until  now  resisted  the 
attribution  given  to  the  picture  since  .McLellan  acquired 
it  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Monticelli  and  one  oj his  British  admirers: 

Arthur  Symons — continued  from  page  6 
It  is  a  greater  Monticelli  yvho  emerges  from 
such  confrontation  yvith  Fragonard,  Daumier, 
Cezanne,  those  other  great  Provencal 
painters;  these  artists  had  all  -  oh  surprise!  -- 
many  points  in  common,  yvere  it  only  yvhat 
the  Parisian  organizers  have  termed  ‘Baroque’. 
Yet  this  yvord,  once  dissociated  from  the 
technical  sense  it  has  in  architecture,  does 
not  mean  much  here.  Is  not  the  common 
denominator  of  these  painters  from  the 
l/idi  —  cousins  all  —  a  certain  intensity  of 
vision,  a  certain  exuberance  before  colour 
and  life  -  in  short,  the  enchanting  quality  of 
a  fairy  lyricism? 
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BRITISH  •  FRENCH 
AND  DUTCH  PAINTINGS 
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SIM*S 


A  carefully  selected 
range  of  pure  colours 


The 


OIL 

COLOURS 


of  unsurpassed  per¬ 
manency,  brilliance, 
fineness  and  excellence 
of  working  qualities. 


Pltase  write  for  lis 


WILLIAM  SIM  &  SONS  (Paints)  Ltd. 

JANE  STREET  COLOUR  WORKS 
EDINBURGH,  i 

Phone~~37055‘6  Crams~~**  Colours,  Leith'* 


CoH  iem  pontry 
Fuminhing 
Store 

★ 


...  A  faded  room  can  be 
transformed  I 

You  CAN  NOW  have  a  new  Colour  Scheme  at  a  modest  cost. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  Carpet.  At  Castlebank  we  can  dye 
it  into  a  new  and  attractive  Colour  for  you.  This  provides 
the  essential  foundation. 

All  the  other  soft  furnishings — Curtains,  Chaircovers,  Spreads, 
etc.,  can  then  be  dyed  to  match  or  to  a  colour  which  will  make  a 
happy  contrast. 

Of  course,  they  can  be  Franco-Barbe  Cleaned  only  if  desired. 
.  .  .  A  representative  will  call  to  advise  on  request. 

ALEXANDER  KENNEDY  &  SONS  LTD.  Telephone:  Scotstoln  1200  (7  lines) 
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LYON  : 


NAME  LONG  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  BEAUTIFLL  THINGS 


GLASS  .  LEATHER 
BOOKS.  STATIOXERY 

DECORATIVE  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
FINE  ART  PRINTS,  WATER-COLOURS,  ETC. 
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389  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET  AND  34  ARGYLL  ARCADE 

TELEPHONE — DOUGLAS  6696/7/8 
TELEGRAMS — ‘LYON,  GLASGOW* 


ART  BOOKS 

Beautifully  illustrated  volumes 
of  the  great  masters  issued 

by  SKIKA,  PHAIDON,  HYPERION, 
FABER,  PALETTES  and 
other  presses 


Instructive  illustrated  books  on  Sketching, 
Painting  in  water-colours  or  oils,  Etching, 
Perspective,  Interior  Decoration,  Histories  of 
Art  and  Artists 


at  SMITH  S  BOOKSHOP 

.t7-61  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 

CENTRAL  4457 


MORRISON, 
McCHLERY  &  CO. 

AUCTIONEERS,  VALUERS 
cr  FIRE  LOSS  ASSESSORS 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 


INVENTORIES  AND  VALUATIONS  FOR 
INSURANCE  AND  PROBATE 


The  large  North  Gallery  at  98  Sauchiehall  Street, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Kingdom 


Weekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Furniture  every 
Tuesday 


FURNITURE  STORES  AT 
44  RENFREW  ST.  and  220  ST.  GEORGES  RD. 


TtUphont ;  Douglas  3386  (^Private  Exchange) 
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How  we  make 

the  finest  footwear  for  meni 


A  shoe  is  only  as  good  as  its  leather.  That’s  why 
we  start  by  using  the  finest  Scotch  Grain  tanned 
by  W,  &  J.  Martin  of  Glasgow — renowned  the 
world  over  for  their  tough  and  pliant  leathers. 


as  ...  Hi  dirtir  liruia  iiWwtiim 

With  their  deep-dyed,  rich  colours — Golden 
Russet  and  Royal  Burgundy  —  these  Scotch 
Grain  leathers  certainly  make  handsome  shoes 
. . .  shoes  that  wear  really  well.  Slowly  mellowing 
in  their  texture  the  more  they  are  worn. 
Carefully  cut  and  fashioned  by  Saxone’s  Scot- 
’  tish  craftsmen  at  Kilmarnock,  these  shoes  have 
■  the  masculine  ‘style-lines’  preferred  by  well- 
dressed  men.  Feel  for  yourself  how  they  cradle 
the  foot  in  supple  Scotch  Grain  leather — their 
comfort  is  a  heather-fresh  experience  in  footwear 
for  men. 

SAXONE  SHOE  CO.,  LTD.,  Factory,  Kilmarnock 

Brooches  chrouf  hout  the  countr^f 


GENUINE  SCOTCH  CRAIN  LEATHER 


C  FT  SMa^ttSkHJP 


Creatii't* 

journalism 

ON  THE  ARTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

The  highest  standard  of  creative  journalism 
on  the  Arts  in  Scotland  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Glasgow  Herald.  Reports  and  criticism  of  current 
events  and  contemporary  trends  find  expression  in 
Scotland’s  greatest  newspaper  — 
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ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS 

LTD 

(IST^BIISHFU  1S42) 

Specialists  in  Paintings  by 
CANALHTTO  •  GUARDI 

GAINSBOROUGH  •  CONSTABLL  •  BONINGTON 
DHIAGROIX  •  COROT  •  COURBHT 
TIIH  IMPRHSSIONISTS 

VAN  GOGH  •  ChZANNE  •  TOLII.OLISH-LAUTRHC 
BONNARD  •  VUILLARD  •  ROUAULT 

also 

Contemporary  British  and  I  rench  Paintings 

31  BRUTON  STREET  •  LONDON 

Cables'.  Invocation,  London  Mayfair  2920 


ROLAND,  BROWSE  &  DELBANCO 

19,  CORK  STREET,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.i 
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ROSE  STREET  GLASGOW 


FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


T.  &  R.  ANNAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

Si8  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
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THOS  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD 


LOVERS  IN  A  PARK 
Marcellus  Laroon  (1679-1772) 

From  the  collation  of  Professor  Tancred  Borenius.  Exhibited  at  2  f  Park  Lane,  1930 
Canvas,  24^X20^  inches. 


43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON  \Vi 

Telegrams;  Resemble,  londun  •  Telephones:  Ilvde  Park  9188/9 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUE  SCOTTISH  SILVER 


George  II  Antique  Silver  Tea  Kettle  and  Stand 
made  by  James  Glen,  Glasgow,  circa  1750. 
Wt.  73  ozs. 


Antique  early  George  III  Scottish  Silver  Coffee 
Pot  by  Ker  &  Dempster,  Edinburgh  I76S. 
34  ozs. 


Rare  and  interesting  Pair  of  Antique  Scottish  provincial 
Silver  Tub  shaped  Coolers  with  lids.  Period  circa  1816. 
Wt.  66  ozs. 


Antique  Scottish  Silver  Bread  or  Fruit  Basket  by  W.  &  P. 
Cunningham,  Edinburgh,  1789.  Wt.  42j  ozs. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


Telephones  : 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245 


AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


Telegraphic  Address 
“Antiques,  Aberdeen’ 
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THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUMS 

ASSOCIATION 

KELVINGROVE  GLASGOW 


OBJECT 

The  cultivation  and  advancement  of  interest  in  the  various  activities,  artistic,  educational  and  scientific,  promoted  by  the 
Art  Gallery  and  Museums  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
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Bi-Monthly  Calendar  of  Events;  Quarterly  Art  and  Museum  Journal;  Exhibitions;  Lectures;  Discussions;  Music,  etc. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Open  to  all  interested  on  payment  of  a  minimum  Annual  Subscription  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  (Subscriptions  in 
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